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WHY THIS COURSE 
IS PUBLISHED 


HIS course has been prepared for men and 

women, and for young people out of school, who 
wish to know more about psychology. It comprises 
a very brief introduction to the subject and a guide 
to a few of the best books. The books are arranged 
for consecutive reading. They should be available in 
any general library, or may be obtained through any 
good book store. 

A good general knowledge of the subject should 
result from following through the course of reading 
suggested in this booklet. If you wish to pursue the 
subject further, the librarian of your Public Library 
will be glad to make suggestions. If you desire to in- 
crease your knowledge in other fields, you are re- 
ferred to the other courses in this Reading with a 
Purpose series, and to your Public Library. 
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THE AUTHOR 


VERETT DEAN MARTIN holds a leading 
position in adult education. He is the di- 
rector of the People’s Institute of New York, 

an institution which has had a unique history, notably 
in the success with which it has been able to reach 
large numbers of people and, at the same time, main- 
tain uncompromising standards of scholarship. 

For mne years, Mr. Martin has been a lecturer in 
social psychology at Cooper Union, which is said to 
be the largest center for the free discussion of public 
and educational subjects in the country. Mr. Mar- 
tin’s work as an educator is more than that of the 
popularizing of knowledge. He is a member of the 
faculty of the New School for Social Research where 
he ts a lecturer in social psychology. He has made 
some significant contributions to this science. 

His lectures on psychology recently given at Coop- 
er Union attracted the largest audiences in the his- 
tory of the Forum. These lectures, which appeared in 
book form under the title, PsycHoLoGy: WHAT IT HAS 
TO TEACH YOU ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORLD, and 
his other book on psychology, "THe BrHavior oF 
Crowns, are acknowledged by his fellow-psycholo- 
gists as the work of a deep and sincere student of the 
subject. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND 
ITS USE 


I 


SYCHOLOGY is an attempt to gain a sci- 

entific understanding of human nature. We 

are all deeply interested in knowing human 
nature. When we are not talking about ourselves 
we are usually talking about our neighbors. It is 
not mere love of gossip which leads us to take this 
interest in the people about us, nor is it always a 
sign that we are conceited when we talk about our- 
_ selves. Some knowledge of ourselves is necessary if 
we are to achieve self-control and develop normal 
habits of behavior. Moreover, he who is a good 
judge of men has one of the essentials of success in 
_ dealing with people. 

When we say we know a person we mean that we 
have sufficient acquaintance with him to have some 
idea of his habits, his tastes, his peculiarities. We 
believe that we are able to some extent to predict 
what he will say about certain things, and what he 
may do on certain occasions. Without some such 
knowledge we could not get along with one another 
at all. There could be no social life, for not know- 
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ing what people might do or like, we could neve1 
adapt our own conduct or desires to theirs. Cir- 
cumstances thus force us all to be, after a fashion 
common-sense psychologists. 

The great leaders of humanity, the builders anc 
governors of nations, the organizers of industry, anc 
commanders of men have as a rule possessed this gift 
of shrewd observation to an unusual degree. Mucl 
that has been called wisdom consists of such common: 
sense psychology. 

Valuable and necessary as this common-sense’ psy 
chology is, it is largely rule of thumb, good guessing 
It is limited chiefly to narrow practical ends, and i 
often goes wrong. At best there is much prejudic 
and arbitrariness in this manner of judging. We d 
not always prefer people because of their merits o: 
capacity. ‘There is a story that a well-known pub 
lisher while visiting the editorial offices of a news 
paper which he had recently bought suddenly pointe 
to a reporter and said, “Fire that man.” But,’ 
said the managing editor, “don’t you know who tha 
is? He is one of the ablest writers on politica 
affairs in America.” “What do I care who he is 
Fire him at once, he is too fat.” Few of us can giv 
an intelligible account of the causes of our likes an 
dislikes. ‘The publisher had a prejudice against fa 


men. Cesar, also a judge of human nature, hel 
the opposite view. 
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Studies of human nature have appeared in the 
writings of philosophers for many centuries and 
these studies have been given the name “psychol- 
ogy.” Many of them have been extremely illuminat- 
ing, and wise and fair. They are, however, largely 
speculative. They are colored by the author’s general 
philosophical point of view. Such psychology cannot 
be said to be scientific because the authors did not 
possess our modern scientific methods. Scientific 
psychology had its origin about one hundred years 
ago when scholars, chiefly in Germany, began to de- 
vise instruments by the use of which facts of mental 
life could be carefully studied and measured. Weber, 
and Fechner and, later in the nineteenth century, 
Wundt did much to put the study of human nature 
ona scientific basis. Psychological laboratories were 
opened in America in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, first at Johns 
Hopkins University and, later, at Clark University ; 
also, by Professor William James at Harvard. Sci- 
entific psychology, therefore, is scarcely more than a 
generation old. It is still in its early stages of de- 
velopment and, as in the case of many new sciences, 
it is easy to give the impression that the psychologist 
is more scientific than he really is. Also, when a 
science is being rapidly developed, there is much con- 
fusion, and much that passes as science which is 
not science at all. 
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EEE 


Only with the development and application of sci- 
entific methods may we have anything approaching ~ 
accurate knowledge of people. Men had observed 
the movements of the stars for many centuries be- 
fore the days of astronomy. But science has com- 
pletely changed our ideas of the universe and of the 
place and destiny of man in it. Scientific methods 
have brought such great improvement in our knowl- 
edge of the world, in industry, and in our daily 
surroundings that it is only reasonable to ask: can 
science bring about as great a change in our knowl- 
edge and methods of control of human nature? 


II 


There is a widespread and growing interest in 
psychology at the present time. Many people are 
turning to “psychology” because they hope to dis- 
cover in it some secret formula which will transform 
their lives and make their dreams come true, all with 
a minimum of effort. Unless one has had some train- 
ing in scientific research he is likely to be so im- 
pressed with the material benefits, especially of ap- 
plied science, that he thinks science must be some 
sort of magic cult. We live in the “scientific age,” to 
be sure, but it is the fruits of science rather than its 
methods and discipline which the majority possess. 
The “wonders” of science are to many minds, the 
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miracles of science. Mankind at large still believes 
in miracle and magic. Science has not dispelled this 
superstition. Science itself becomes accepted as a 
new kind of magic. 

Psychology is no exception. It is doubtless true 
that it is more abused and that more misinformation 
is peddled about in its name than in the name of any 
other science. One man of my acquaintance re- 
quested his wife to read no books on psychology, 
because, he said, ““That’s dangerous stuff.’ The 
term “Psychical Research” has been appropriated by 
professional spirit mongers. A group of working 
men recently organized a school for labor education. 
A course in psychology was added to the curriculum. 
The students eagerly enrolled for the course believ- 
ing that in a few weeks they would thereby be enabled 
to outwit and get the better of their employers. When 
the instructor failed to arm them at once with 
invisible weapons his resignation was accepted. 

In almost any popular magazine, correspondence 
courses in “Psychology” are advertised for sale. In 
most cases the aim is to ensnare the gullible. The 
hook is well baited with dazzling promises. Just a 
few lessons and there will be more pay in your en- 
velope. You can become a convincing talker, a suc- 
cessful salesman, make people love you and invite 
you to their social gatherings, develop your “will 
power,” improve your memory, make yourself a 
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“dominating personality,” in a word, break the sub- 
conscious bonds which have always been holding you 
back. One enterprising advertiser offers to aid you 
with a set of exercises for the emotions, a “daily 
dozen” for the Soul. One of my friends subscribed 
for a much advertised course in memory training. 
He said it was wonderful. He was sure it would 
have improved his memory if only he could have re- 
membered the lessons! 

Business men are frequently induced by self-styled 
psychologists to take courses in personnel manage- 
ment and the psychology of leadership, paying lib- 
erally for the misinformation they receive. One 
“Psychologist” has a large practice helping em- 
ployers select persons for promotion to responsible 
positions on the basis of the color of the hair and 
the shape of the head. Another promises greatly in- 
creased sales by means of a psychological study of 
the angle at which the prospective buyer wears his 
hat. For every tilt there is a special line of talk. 
A third conducts a mail order business in psy- 
chology, psychoanalyzing photographs. 

Half-educated men and women go about the coun- 
try, giving lectures and organizing classes for the 
study of “Psychology,” explaining the “Higher 
Life,” curing diseases by “Auto-suggestion.” People 
are told that in their “subconscious” minds they have 
abundant unsuspected resources. This “Subcon- 
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scious” is only waiting for the “Psychologist” to 
give it the “Right Thought” when it will perform 
faithfully, bringing its happy possessor supremacy 
of Mind over Matter, harmony with the Infinite, 
health, love, wealth, peace, and personal charm. 

The student who wishes to know something of 
psychology should in all fairness be warned against 
this sort of thing. It is not science. It is not even 
intellectually respectable, and it does harm. Psy- 
chology is no Aladdin’s lamp. It has nothing in 
common with sentimental mysticism. It is not for 
those who wish to get something for nothing. 


III 


The application of this science, when carefully 
and honestly made, has had some excellent results 
and it promises more. But psychology is more than 
a device for manipulating ourselves and our neigh- 
bors. Its theoretical importance probably out- 
weighs its immediate practical advantages. And 
these advantages are not at all like the imagined 
ones I have mentioned. The person who attempts 
to “apply” psychology should first have a thorough 
knowledge of the history, the theory, and the methods 
of the science. 

Education owes much to psychology today. Pro- 
fessors John Dewey and Edward L. Thorndike of 
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Columbia University have had a marked influence 
in improving methods of teaching in this country. 
And these pioneers are by no means alone. Mod- 
ernized schools, both public and private, are nu- 
merous, and scores of studies are carried on in order 
to improve the methods of testing the mental capacity 
of students, while special techniques are being de- 
vised to meet the special needs of both the very 
superior and the very backward. 

Industry offers a fruitful field for psychological 
research. While the improvements in industrial 
processes are not so extensive as those in educa- 
tional methods, some gain has been made in the 
study of manual movement, in fatigue, in methods of 
selection of employes, in checking what is called 
labor “turnover,” and in devising effective ways of 
interesting the buying public in certain products. 
An application of psychology which is somewhat open 
to criticism is its use by publicity experts in making 
clever propaganda for various special interests— 
industrial, political, charitable or religious. Public 
opinion is today played upon and manipulated by 
propagandists of all sorts and for ends that are not 
always disclosed, so that it becomes difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain what is the truth in matters — 
often of serious public import. 

A form of applied psychology which will doubtless 
be much more common in the future than it is at 
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present is known as mental measurement, or “intelli- 
gence testing.” During the war we saw in the Army 
Tests an example of applied psychology of great 
interest. ‘This was doubtless the most extensive 
psychological investigation ever attempted. More 
than seventeen hundred thousand men representing 
all groups and classes in the nation were examined, 
not in order to learn how much information they 
might have acquired but to discover their relative 
ability to meet new situations. 

A few writers on sociology have drawn from the 
results of the Army Tests the somewhat sweeping 
and pessimistic conclusion that the majority of the 
population of the United States are“morons,” having 
a mental age below that of a normal child fourteen 
years old. Others, on the contrary, have denounced 
the psychologists and their tests, doubtless because 
the whole procedure seemed to them to be undemo- 
cratic. Both positions are extreme and have little 
to do with the matter of mental testing. It must be 
remembered that the tests were often given under 
difficult conditions and that the psychologists who 
devised them freely admitted that they left much to 
be desired. However, they were of undoubted aid 
in equalizing the personnel of various military units, 
in speeding up the process of training, in selecting 
competent men for special service, and in eliminating 
incompetents both among officers and enlisted men. 
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Psychologists have also studied legal procedure, 
religion, crowd behavior, war, propaganda, and poli- 
tics. They have put at the disposal of the public 
a mass of information, which, if people would make 
use of it, would have beneficial results. In the prac- 
tice of medicine psychopathologists are devising a 
technique which in competent hands has been found 
to be useful in the treatment of certain nervous dis- 
eases. It is also of great value for the social sci- 
ences. ‘This method is called Psychoanalysis. I 
shall have more to say about it later. In dealing 
with delinquents and in social work generally, psy- 
chology is now in daily use. Psychological clinics 
are becoming common, and in these clinics a growing 
number of students is each year gaining a better 
understanding of unadjusted persons of all sorts. 
Thus psychology is gradually being applied to many 
forms of human activity, and the knowledge gained 
will doubtless in the future have far-reaching effects 
in our personal and our common life. 

But for the reader who wishes to know what is 
. happening in the world of thought, and to have a 
share in the spirit and movement of the times, 
psychology has something more important than any 
of the immediately practical things I have mentioned. - 
Above the entrance to the new psychological lab- 
oratory at Princeton University the builders have 
placed in Greek the inscription, “Know Thyself.” 
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The words are those of Socrates. But it is perhaps 
only in recent years that we see how important 
scientific self-knowledge is. Much of the evil which 
humanity suffers flows from the inability or unwill- 
ingness of men to face the facts of their own natures. 
Professor Freud, the founder of Psychoanalysis, says 
that most people are trying to live psychologically 
beyond their means. Certainly, no one is able to 
think straight on certain subjects or to behave wisely 
so long as he is motivated by deep-seated tendencies 
and memory traces, the significance of which he can 
not, or will not, recognize. We are all to some extent 
unconsciously the victims of these things. We are 
not quite the beings we conventionally imagine our- 
selves to be. Many people have put on civilization 
as a savage puts on store clothes, gaudily, awk-: 
wardly, a piece at a time, with tattoo underneath. 
The man within the civilized exterior is not modified, 
but is rather compelled to express his nature in 
devious and unnatural movements. 

There are still in the nature of all of us anti- 
social wishes, savage traits, childishly egoistic tend- 
encies. ‘These things must be repressed and con- 
trolled, and substitutes must be found for the original 
forms of behavior which will direct our energies 
toward useful and socially acceptable ends. If cer- 
tain impulses are not adequately subordinated they 
will appear disguised as something quite different 
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from what they are. We shall find ourselves doing ~ 
one thing when we think we are doing something 
wholly different. This is common in nervous dis- 
orders, and it is also common in social behavior. 
Thus a mob bent upon lynching a suspect is a blood-— 
thirsty monster. Should anyone deprive it of its — 
victim by showing him to be innocent or insist upon _ 
the legal methods of trial and punishment, the mob © 
becomes furious; it will turn upon the defender, or — 
it will refuse to listen to evidence and mangle the ~ 
body of the suspect anyway. Justice is the last thing 
such a mob desires, yet justice is precisely what its 
members believe they are.seeking. Those who par- 
ticipate in the act are really motivated by lust of 
cruelty. The alleged misdeed of the victim only 
serves as the occasion which gives a pretext of justi- 
fication to indulgence of a wish to torture which had 
long lain dormant in the minds of a large number 
of persons. This wish to be cruel is only one of 
many anti-social wishes which may motivate indi- 
viduals and groups who all the while may believe 
that they are moved by ideals of morality, patriotism, 
religion, brotherly love, etc. The real wish is dis- 
guised. The “ideals” in such cases are not genu- 
ine; they are masks. 
Much of the thinking of people, many of their 
ideals, beliefs and principles, consist of such dis- 
guises and are called by psychologists “rationaliza- 
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tions.” A rationalization is a mode of thinking, 
the purpose of which is not to solve a problem, but 
to give an appearance of plausibility to an uncon- 
scious impulse which is quite the reverse of what it 
appears to be. 

Perhaps I may use here an illustration which I 
have used elsewhere. A hypnotist will sometimes give 
his subject a “post-hypnotic suggestion” or com- 
mand. That is, while the subject is in the hypnotic 
state, the experimenter will tell him that after he is 
awakened he must do a certain thing—for instance, 
borrow a book. When the time comes to carry out 
this command, the subject, being now in the waking 
state, will in all probability do it. If you ask him 
why he does it, he never gives you the real reason. 
He cannot remember the command given while he was 
hypnotized. Therefore, he gives some other reason. 
This reason makes his conduct appear to be rational 
and satisfies himself. Now, this substituted reason 
may be called a rationalization. All rationalizations 
are similar. They are disguises or substitutes for 
some sort of unconscious impulse or command. Ra- 
tionalizations are not conscious hypocrisy. They 
are acts of self-deception to which an individual is 
impelled in order to give an intelligible or conven- 
tional account of impulses in him which he does not 
understand. Such persons—and this applies in some 
measure to all of us—are not governed by reason. 
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Their so-called reasoning is only special pleading. 
They are really behaving in an automatic manner. 
Their behavior is “compulsive.” In their present 
stage of lack of self-knowledge they can do no other- 
wise. 

Thus there are many ideas which people hold be- 
cause they cannot help doing so. Such ideas are 
said to be “compulsive,” or obsessive. ‘They haunt 
the mind like a song or line of poetry which con- 
tinues running through one’s head in spite of oneself. 
Some of these ideas are associated with constantly 
recurring situations. ‘These become the stereotyped 
responses which one uniformly makes. The indi- 
vidual holds them to be true without question. He 
imagines that he has thought them out. Everyone 
knows people who hold beliefs and opinions in defi- 
ance of clear evidence to the contrary. ~They simply 
cannot change their minds. Any idea which cannot 
be dislodged by evidence is a “‘fixed” idea. One must 
believe such ideas, not because of the facts about him, 
but because they are needed and fabricated by some- 
thing unknown to the believer, and latent in himself. 

People can never govern themselves, nor reach full 
mental maturity until they first learn to know them- 
selves. In the process of gaining such knowledge the 
student comes gradually to a new outlook on life. 
It is here that psychology has its greatest educa- 
tional value. The scientific spirit is that of im- 
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partial and courageous search for truth. Let one 
seriously try to take a scientific attitude toward his 
own behavior, his desires, and beliefs, and mental 
habits, and the mere attempt is something of a vic- 
tory, a victory which only the truly educated finally 
win. Such scientific contemplation of self leads to 
greater candor, more honest self-criticism, better 
habits of judgment—especially in matters where 
one’s interests are involved—and greater liberality 
and. tolerance toward other people. 

Psychological knowledge is now necessary for the 
citizen if he is to play his part wisely in public af- 
fairs. Our age is greatly interested in social and 
political questions. There is a widespread _ belief 
that the evils of the world may be abolished by the 
magic of mass action. All sorts of remedies are 
proposed, most of them by political amateurs. The 
greater number of the Utopian programs and ideals 
offered are wish-fancies, the function of which is to 
console those who propose them rather than really 
to improve conditions. Few, if any, of the reforms 
to which we are asked to give our support have been 
set forth after a study of human nature. Little 
attempt is made to learn whether men can be suc- 
cessfully manipulated in the manner proposed, or 
whether they would be happy after the reformers 
had done with “uplifting” them. Recent “reform” 
legislation in this country, even assuming that its 
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originators are sincere, is a series of almost irrep- 
arable psychological blunders. 

It should be remembered that most of our social 
and political theories, conservative as well as radical, 
had their origin at a time when little was known 
about psychology. Such theories are pure dogma 
and should all be re-examined in the light of what 
we know now of human nature. The student of 
psychology learns to question the presuppositions 
back of present-day political and sociological di- 
lemmas. He sees that many of the issues on which 
he is asked to take sides are meaningless, that neither 
side is true. He learns to state public questions in 
terms of new and more vital issues—that is, he learns 
to do a little thinking for himself instead of merely 
repeating the rationalizations of his party. In other 
words, he begins to emancipate himself from the 
servitude of crowd-opinion; and it is’ this intellectual 
emancipation more than anything else which differ- 
entiates the educated from the vulgar. 


IV 


I have pointed out some of the advantages of the 
study of psychology. Now let us see what it means _ 
to try to take a scientific view of human nature. 
Psychology is part of “Natural History.” It is a 
natural science. This point must be emphasized, for 
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unless one grasps its full meaning he can get no- 
where. ‘There are no more spooks, or miracles, or 
mysteries in psychology than there are in chemistry, 
biology or physics. The facts which the psycholo- 
gist studies belong as strictly to the order of nature 
as do stars and stones and beetles. He knows noth- 
ing about the “Soul.” He is not at all concerned 
about “Spiritual Laws” or the “Higher Life” or 
with anything metaphysical or unworldly. If you 
wish to make him angry speak in his presence of “the 
control of Mind over Matter.” He cares nothing 
about Mind, spelled with a capital M. He is inter- 
ested in the behavior of living organisms. 

Many psychologists have discarded the word 
“mind” altogether. One school very carefully re- 
frains from using even such words as “conscious- 
ness,” “will,” “perception,” “attention,” or any word 
denoting anything “subjective.” This is the Behay- 
iorist school. I will discuss it later. When other 
psychologists use the word “mind” most of them do 
not regard it as a “thing” apart from the body, but 
as a process. By mental life they mean those re- 
flexes, instincts and other responses to stimulating 
situations which serve to adapt an organism as a 
whole to its environment. Many psychologists are not 
averse to retaining the term “consciousness” but they 
are inclined to regard it as a quality of certain kinds 
of responses rather than as a thing apart. 
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Perhaps I should make too blunt a statement if I 
said that to the modern psychologist, mind is the way 
the body behaves. But I should not be far wrong. 
The living organism is one, with a unity which char- 
acterizes it as an organism, distinguishing it from 
other kinds of unity like that of a mathematical sum. 
In arithmetic one may think of the quantities which 
go to make up a sum, and think of them separately 
without in any manner modifying their content. Five 
is still five whether it is part of twelve or twenty-five. 
But an eye is not a real eye, a living organ doing 
what makes it an eye, that is, seeing, except in a 
living body taken as a whole. The same is true of 
the elements of mind. Seeing is certainly part of 
what we cali mental life, yet it loses its significance if 
we try to think of it as separate from the things seen 
and from the organism which sees. Seeing is a func- 
tion of eyes and nerves, all quite physiological, and 
seeing guides the movements of a man or animal, 
modifies all its behavior, and is not really seeing ex- 
cept as an act of a living thing. The same is true 
of thinking, feeling, loving, working, playing. All 
these words are participles of verbs. They denote _ 
activities, activities of living things, and are one with | 
their life. The psychologist, while his interest is a 
special one, is really studying the same natural object 
as is the biologist or physiologist, only he is studying 
it in action, as it were. 
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The anatomist is interested in the structure of an 
organism. The biologist is occupied with the or- 
_ ganism as a member of a certain species with its 
peculiar structure, its mode of survival, its place in 
organic evolution. The physiologist most nearly 
-approaches the psychologist, since both are inter- 
ested in the various functions of the organism. In- 
deed, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
these two sciences. Both study the functions of the 
nervous system, the reflex movements of muscles, the 
secretions of various glands, etc., and both look upon 
man as a living organism. ‘That which differenti- 
ates the two sciences is not that the physiologist 
studies a thing called “bodily activity” while the 
psychologist studies a mystery called “mental activ- 
ity.” There is no mental activity that is not also 
bodily activity. Both study the same activity, but 
each science has its own special interest. The physi- 
ologist is chiefly concerned with the organism as a 
going machine—to use a much abused phrase. The 
psychologist is concerned with the general adapta- 
tion of the organism to situations, that is, with the 
organization of its reflex responses into instincts and 
habit patterns, the general interests and needs which 
characterize its nature, and the effectiveness of its 
conduct. Perhaps there is a crude analogy in the 
_ difference between the chief engineer and the pilot on 
a steamship. The engineer is occupied with the 
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running of the engine, the pilot with the weather, the 
tides, the channels, in fact all the factors including 
the peculiar qualities of his ship that have to do with 
navigation, He must know what the ship will do or 
not do under all circumstances. But both these offi- 
cers are handling the same vessel. We cannot say 
that one is concerned with a material ship and the 
other with an invisible “spiritual” ship. So it is 
with the physiologist and the psychologist. As the 
engineer can explain in terms of his mechanics why it 
is that the ship moves, but cannot as engineer explain 
why it is going to Boston rather than to Providence, 
so, even if the physiologist should succeed in ex- 
plaining all human activity in terms of bodily me- 
chanics, there would still be the necessity of ex- 
plaining behavior in terms of ends sought and of 
situations to be met, and this is the task of the 
psychologist. 

The description of the machinery which behaves 
does not for the psychologist tell the whole story. 
In sciences like physics and chemistry the student is 
primarily interested in the movements of particles of | 
matter, their relations to one another in space and | 
time and their relative masses. All of these facts _ 
and relations may be stated in numerical terms. The | 
exactness of these sciences is often envied by those 
who are studying living organisms. Psychologists | 
are never certain that they are “scientific” until they | 
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may also state the laws of their science in mathe- 
matical formulas. Many would wish to exclude from 
psychology all generalizations which may not be so 
stated. But there are many observations of genuine 
psychological interest which cannot be reduced to 
- purely quantitative terms. 

To say that the principles of psychology are not 
all of such a nature that we can write them down 
like the laws of physics or chemistry is not, however, 
to say that there is anything supernatural about the 
facts. The facts in which the psychologist is inter- 
ested, the phenomena of mental life, are all part of 
the history of animal life on this planet, and take 
their place in the process of organic evolution. Both 
in the individual and in his species what we call mind 
is a process inseparable from organic activity itself. 
It is subject to the laws of natural development. 
There is no clear break between the simpler and the 
more complex operations. If one seeks the “ultimate” 
secret of mind, he can perhaps discover it as an irre- 
ducible fact in the reaction of a single living cell to 
a stimulus. Why does a living cell respond to an- 
other object by a reflex contraction or expansion of 
itself? I do not know; it is simply a fact of nature. 
But given that fact, it is the task of natural science 
to describe the activity of organisms as they rise in 
the scale of complexity in structure and behavior. 
Between the mental life of man and the rest of nature 
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there are certain differences but apparently no im- 
passable gulf. Psychologists are evolutionists. 


Vv 


A brief survey of some of the main trends of mod- 
ern psychology may help the reader to a compre- 
hensive grasp of the subject. It is impossible here 
to give any account of the psychological research 
which is carried on in many laboratories and clinics. 
While there is about psychological experimentation 
something of the atmosphere which one finds in other 
scientific research, there is probably less general 
agreement than among other research students. 
Psychology is relatively new. The problems to be 
solved are frequently very complex and it is not sur- 
prising that there should be confusion and disputa- 
tion. Indeed it may be doubted whether as yet there 
is sufficient agreement to justify us in saying that 
psychology is now a true science. 

One great difference among psychologists is over 
the problem of the proper method of study. In all 
science, method is very important. The facts which a 


man may discover have very little scientific validity - | 


unless he can show how he got his information. He 
must have reached his conclusions by methods which 
other trained students may also follow and through 
them attain like results. Perhaps it is incorrect for 
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psychologists to insist at the present time that there 
should be only one right method of procedure, but 
many do this nevertheless, with the result that 
psychologists may in a rough way be divided into 
three schools because of their disagreement over the 
question of method. While there are many psycholo- 
gists who cannot be lined up in any special school, 
still Introspectionism, Behaviorism, and Psycho- 
analysis, has each its intense partisans, often unwill- 
ing to recognize the validity of any method other 
than their own. I think this is an unfortunate situ- 
ation, and I believe that the coming psychology will 
draw freely upon the findings of all these schools. 
The first school and the oldest is known as Intro- 
spectionism. To the introspectionist, psychology is 
the science of “Mind,” or consciousness. Introspec- 
tionists are occupied with the analysis of sensations, 
perceptions, feelings, and so on. They attempt to 
reduce these things to their smallest conscious units, 
often studying them as they exist in their own ex- 
perience. Sometimes it is possible to make use of 
instruments of precision to measure the amount of 
light seen, or certain differences in color or rapidity 
of movement, or the loudness of sound, but the ex- 
perimenter is really concerned with his own reactions 
to these measured amounts of stimulus. So, in his 
account of feeling, thinking, attention, there always 
appears in his findings that which is subjective. 
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Introspectionism is severely criticised today by 
other schools because they say that men are dif- 
ferent. The results of their introspection do 
not always agree. Moreover, the very attempt to 
state their findings in terms of what one is con- 
scious of in his own experience leaves us with that 
which can be immediately known only to the observer 
himself. Introspectionists may reply that there are 
many facts of real psychological interest which can 
be studied by no other method and that to leave 
these out of the science would seriously limit its 
scope. 

A second school is known as Behaviorism. Behavy- 
iorism had its origin among students of animal 
psychology. In studying the behavior of animals 
under laboratory conditions it is impossible and un- 
necessary to consider the subjective, the conscious- 
ness, of the animal. The student is concerned with 
its responses to stimuli, with movements which may 
be observed and studied objectively and measured. 
In the same manner the behaviorist goes about his 
study of the human subject, always careful to ex- 
clude from his account all that cannot be described | 
in terms of stimulus and response. His aim is to. 
gain such knowledge that given the stimulus we can 
predict what the response will be, or, noting a certain 
response, we may know what the stimulus was. In 
this manner he hopes that psychology may yet be 
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able to “predict and control” human behavior. Con- 
trol is to be effected by experimentally organizing 
the individual’s responses into certain definite habit 
systems. 

Behaviorism is criticised on the ground that 
its advocates claim for it more than they have yet 
established, that they presuppose too mechanical 
a view of human nature, and that, in excluding con- 
sciousness and all that is felt or experienced by indi- 
viduals, they leave out much that psychology is 
rightly concerned about. The behaviorist may reply 
that he is really attempting to place psychology on a 
basis of accurate objective study and that any prog- 
ress he may make is a gain for science. 

A third school is that of Psychoanalysis. 

Psychoanalysis differs from Introspectionism and 
Behaviorism in the emphasis which it places upon 
the unconscious. It seeks to explain many facts of 
mental life and behavior as the results of repressed, 
or unconscious, impulses. It is primarily concerned 
with abnormal or “pathological” states of mind, but 
its findings are said to explain much that is normal, 
much that is unexplained or misunderstood by other 
schools of psychology. Most readers have some no- 
tion of this school of psychology. In fact its popu- 
larization has been rather unfortunate. This method 
was worked out by physicians in the practice of 
medicine. It is primarily a technique for treating 
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certain nervous disorders, and should not be em- 
ployed except by a thoroughly trained specialist. 
But there are many people who suffer from nervous- 
ness of one sort or another, many who are always 
seeking some magic cure, others who are ever ready 
to take up with what appears to be “the latest 
thing.” These persons become the easy prey of 
ignorant and often unscrupulous adventurers. Much 
nonsense has been noised about in the name of Psy- 
choanalysis, and in some cases serious injury has 
been done to persons who have permitted make- 
‘believe psychic healers to practice upon them. 
There has been so much scamp Psychoanalysis that 
it is perhaps necessary to say that the thing so 
often caricatured is not to be taken seriously. The 
founder of this school, Dr. Sigmund Freud, is one 
of the great thinkers of our time. His discoveries 
will doubtless have a lasting effect upon future at- 
tempts to understand human nature. It has long 
been known that many persons who suffer seriously 
have nothing physically wrong. Freud began his 
work in the last part of the nineteenth century when 
physicians were attempting to treat certain types of 
cases by hypnotism. It was held that sometimes a 


fragment of personality might become “split off?’ from — 


the rest when without conscious control it would pro- 
duce certain abnormal symptoms. Much was said 
at that time about “multiple personality,” the “sub- 
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conscious,” etc. Attempts were made to hypnotize 
patients and in the hypnotic state to make certain 
suggestions which would reintegrate the dissociated 
personality. 

Freud found that he was sometimes successful in 
removing nervous symptoms without hypnosis, if he 
encouraged his patients to talk freely. Often after 
much effort they were able to remember unpleasant 
experiences which, though long forgotten, seemed 
still to possess them and to cause the symptoms. 
When these forgotten experiences were recalled, the 
symptoms frequently disappeared. Freud later 
found that the symptoms were, in a way, symbolic 
expressions of impulses which were so disguised that 
the patient did not recognize their significance. 
He used the term “Repression” for this kind 
of forgetting and disguise. He discovered that the 
same unconscious preoccupation also determined his 
patients’ dreams. This led to the study of the 
dreams of normal people and to Freud’s classic work 
on the psychology of dreams and his theory of the 
Unconscious.” 

According to Freud and his followers much human 
behavior is determined by the “Unconscious.” It is 
operative in religion, in art, in day dreams, in haunt- 
ing fears and deep likes and dislikes, and in many 
little errors of everyday life. It makes up the indi- 
vidual’s temperament, and unless directed toward 
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socially acceptable ends may throw one out of ad-— 
justment to his environment. The “Unconscious” 
consists of many ideas and impulses which are un- 
pleasant or otherwise unacceptable to consciousness, 
of vestiges of the animal and the savage in our na- 
tures, also of various infantile impulses which in 
infancy are normal but in adult life are regarded as 
“perverse.” 

Psychoanalysis has met with hostile criticism be- 
cause of its reputed over-emphasis on sex. But it 
should be said that sex does play a more determining 
part in human life than is conventionally admitted, 
also that Freud’s use of the term differs from the 
popular meaning of the word. By the “psycho-sex- 
ual life” he means practically the entire instinctive 
and emotional nature. Much of the criticism of 
Psychoanalysis reduces itself to a quarrel over the 
terms which are used. Some of this criticism is just. 
To the professors of psychology in our universities, 
Freud’s usc of language must appear to be very loose 
and inaccurate. But the man was dealing with new 
discoveries and difficult ideas. I have no doubt that 
future scholars will succeed in bringing the truths 
of Psychoanalysis into harmony with the general | 
body of psychological knowledge. And then it will 
be seen how great a debt we owe its founder. 

From the brief account which I have given of con- 
temporary psychology I trust the reader will be- 
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fore this have noted what is the main trend of the 
“new” psychology. It is the trend away from “In- 
tellectualism.” There is a growing disposition to in- 
terpret the mental life of man in terms of activity, 
the activity of man as a living organism faced with 
the tasks of adjusting himself to his environment. 
The older thinkers thought of “Mind” as an invisible 
structure separate from, yet united with, the body. 
They were chiefly interested in the Intellect. And 
they conceived of intellect as a passive receiver or 
copier of ideas. The intellect and its ideas existed 
in a sort of world apart—in a kind of higher realm 
of being separate from the rest of nature. All that 
is changed now. ‘Thinking is a part of doing. Ideas 
are instruments for effective living. Reason and 
knowledge may not be dispensed with. Brought back 
from their sequestered super-world and recognized 
as part of nature, reason and knowledge are seen to 
have something really to do with living. 

Far be it from me to assert that everyone may 
improve his judgment by the study of psychology. 
Nevertheless, for those who can read even a simple 
book and know what it is about, psychology has great 
educational value if emphasis is laid on the qualities 
which differentiate one man from another. Psychol- 
ogists are developing an impartial and objective tech- 
nique for the study of personality. I know no study 
more effective in leading the student along the path 
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of sound and independent judgment. It explodes 
many superstitions and prejudices. It shows us the 
meaning of our behavior in a new light. It reveals 
to us the stuff that many of our ideals are made of 
and helps us to understand when our thinking is 
solving problems and when it is a device for pamper- 
ing ourselves and evading facts and tasks. But there 
is no short cut to all this and no trick or sleight-of- 
hand about it. The student of psychology, as of 
other educational subjects, must apply himself pa- 
tiently. He must learn the scientist’s respect for 
facts. He must strive for accuracy and hold him- 
self ready to abandon his pet dogmas and traditional 
beliefs, however comforting, if, and when, they are 
seen to be untrue. He must never assert anything 
to be true merely because he wishes to believe it. 
While psychology is an “advanced” subject, and is 
becoming more and more the outgrowth of the labora- 
tory and the clinic, its principles are not necessarily 
academic or abstruse. Great preparation is not nec- 
essary before one may understand what it is all about, 
although some knowledge of the elements of biology 
and of scientific methods is an advantage. It is not 
necessary that one aspire, himself, to be a psychologi- 
cal expert. The average reader may gain much that 
is interesting and valuable from books on the subject, 
especially when he has learned to distinguish between 
those which are genuine and those which are not. 
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VI 
BOOKS ABOUT PSYCHOLOGY 


So many books have been written about psychol- 
ogy that it is no wonder the average reader is con- 


__ fused and does not know where to begin. The reader 


should not be content until he has familiarized himself 
with the classical works on the subject. After one 
knows what are the problems, special fields of study, 
and various points of view he will find psychology 
much less formidable than it may appear at first. 

In making the following recommendations I have 
been guided by the belief that the reader would wish, 
first, a few books which are reliable and authorita- 
tive; second, books which are easy to read and 
interesting; third, some first-hand knowledge of the 
divergent methods and schools of psychology. This 
list of books is intended merely as an introduction 
in the hope that the reader’s interest may be so 
stimulated that he will continue his study. 

This book is an excerpt 
of the Principles of psy- 
chology, the great work 
of James, and doubtless 
the American classic on 
ee —___——"| the subject. The Briefer 
| course, first published in 1892, is still authoritative 
and has doubtless been read by a larger number of 


PsycHOLOGY 
BrikFrerR CourRsE 


By William James 
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students than any other work on psychology in the 
English language. 

I would suggest that the reader begin with this 
book. While it is the product of a rich and mellow 
scholarship, it is simply and beautifully written, very 
lucid, and full of common sense, of humor and hu- 
manity. Every American student has reason to be 
proud of the memory of William James and of the 
work which for more than a quarter of a century he 
did at Harvard University. Professor Woodworth of 
Columbia recently said: ‘Perhaps no one has better 
expressed in his writings the full scope and tendency 
of modern psychology than the late William James 
Pete dnck- Coming into psychology from the physio- 
logical laboratory, he retained the physiological point 
of view, was entirely hospitable to the new experi- 
mental psychology and very early conducted experi- 
ments of hisown........ Better than any other book 
his great book on the Principles of psychology can be 
taken as at once a summing up of the older psychol- 
ogy and an introduction to the modern point of 
view.” 

Without James I doubt if we ever should have quite 
understood what a liberalizing study psychology may 
be. He probably did more than any scholar in this © 
country to emancipate the pursuit of knowledge from 
blind servitude to tradition. In getting psychology 
away from what he called “dusty mindedness” and 
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in approaching the subject from the new standpoint 
of physiology and of biological evolution he did a 
service not only to his science but to thinking gen- 
erally. James’ Psychology not only broke the ground 
for much subsequent study, but became the founda- 
tion of a new and stimulating philosophy of life. 
James is essentially an individualist and an evolu- 
tionist. To him mental life is always personal, and 
is spontaneous, selective, and active. He lays strong 
emphasis on bodily movements. A thought is not a 
thing in itself; it is part of an action. The stream 
of mental life which comes in at the sense organs is 
never complete until it issues in something actually 
done. Ideas do not exist independently of our 
nervous function, nor are they stored up as invisible 
entities in a “faculty” called memory. There are no 
permanently existing ideas, and no impersonal ones. 
Ideas exist when and where they are thought, in in- 
dividual heads, and we never have the same idea more 
than once. The “soul” may exist, but psychology 
as a natural science has no need of it. Emotion is 
not a “spiritual” thing, but is physiological, like all 
other bodily feeling. Even the “self”? we each know 
is “objective,” having to do with our interest in our 
bodies, our clothes, our possessions, our image re- 
flected in the attitude toward us of our social group. 
Although strictly naturalistic, James was not a 
materialist nor a mechanist. He did not believe that 
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man was a mere “automaton,” moved about helplessly 
by the mechanics of his brain. Choice is real, and 
the capacity for spontaneous choice was to James 
the distinguishing fact of all mental life. ‘The reader 
of James will be interested to note the manner in 
which James anticipated and answered the arguments 
of more recent psychologists who seek to give a pure- 
ly mechanical explanation to all facts of mental life. 

I would suggest that the reader read the first chap- 
ter, then skip to Chapter 10 on “Habit.” After 
reading to the end he should turn back and read 
the chapters omitted, which deal with such subjects 
as sensation in general, sight, hearing, touch, the 
temperature sense, sensations of motion, functions of 
the brain and some general conditions of neural ac- 
tivity. Chapter 7, on the “Structure of the brain” 
may well be omitted. Students as a rule find this 
chapter confusing. It deals with anatomy rather 
than with psychology, and those interested in the 
former subject might better consult at their leisure 
a simple text-book on anatomy and physiology. But 
read the remainder of the book before attempting 
others, for I doubt if one may easily get a true 
perspective upon the development of present-day — 
psychology without .a knowledge of James. And 
certainly anyone who has been a careful student of 
William James will always be a little different for 
having known his work. 
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The author is professor | 
of psychology at Colum- PsycHOLOGY 
bia University. This book, || A Srupy or Mentau 
written for the beginner, Lire 
presents the subject mat- |} By Robert S. Woodworth 
ter in a clear and interest- 
ing manner. The author’s breadth of scholarship 
and range of intellectual sympathy make it possible 
for him to deal with the subject matter in a very 
catholic spirit. His familiarity with many divergent 
points of view is especially valuable in acquainting 
the student with the work of numerous contemporary 
psychologists and the special contribution of each 
to contemporary psychology. Professor Woodworth 
is eminently fair to his colleagues however much their 
point of view may differ from his own. Each topic 
is discussed in the light of recent experimental evi- 
dence, and there is added at the close of each chap- 
ter a list of references, carefully selected and very 
helpful to anyone who wishes further knowledge. 

This is a series of lec- 
tures delivered under the 
auspices of the Peoples In- 
stitute of New York. The 
style is forceful and lucid. 
It is a very controversial 
book, presenting the case of the behaviorist psy- 
chology by the leading exponent of that school. 


BEHAVIORISM 


By 
John B. Watson 
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Dr. Watson was formerly professor of psychology in 
Johns Hopkins University. For a number of years 
he has been a noted research scholar, experimenting 
both with animals and with many hundreds of human 
infants. He has made some valuable discoveries, 
particularly in regard to instinct and emotion, a 
brief account of which appears in this book. 

The aim of the author and his followers is to “turn 
psychology inside out”; to transform it from what 
they regard as “an inward mental groping” to an 
exact science of objective measurement and record. 
The point of view of this book therefore differs from 
that of psychologists of other schools, and it has 
created much discussion. 'The reader may not agree 
with it, should neither agree nor disagree perhaps un- 
til after he has gained a wide acquaintance with the 
subject, but he should find the book a. stimulating 
challenge to thought, an exposition of one of the 
moot problems of psychology, and an authoritative 
statement of the much talked about Behaviorism. 
This is a rather large 


GENERAL book and parts of it may 
INTRODUCTION TO be somewhat difficult for 
PsYCHOANALYSIS the beginner. But popu- 

By Sigmund Freud lar introductory books to 


————————————| this branchi of psychologr 
cal science are as a rule bad. Most of them are 
misrepresentations written by persons who have little 
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or no knowledge of the subject, many of them the 
work of self-advertising charlatans. Unless one can 
understand Freud himself it is doubtful if he is pre- 
pared for the study of Psychoanalysis at all. One 
should not attempt a study of this subject until he 
has first some general knowledge of the principles of 
psychology. Otherwise the whole matter is thrown 
out of true perspective. 

In this book of lectures Freud presupposes no 
knowledge of psychopathology. The treatment of the 
subject is serious. It is not technical. The book is 
an instructive summary of the conclusions arrived 
at after many years’ work. It is comprehensive and 
logical in arrangement, and is on the whole the best 
general work on Psychoanalysis that I know. It 
should be said that many of Freud’s positions are 
received with strong opposition by many psycholo- 
gists. It is not necessary however that the reader 
agree with all he says, but rather that one have a 
general knowledge of what he does say. 

It is with some doubt as 
to the propriety of doing 
so, that I include in this 
list a book by myself. But 
the book happens to have 
been written for the begin- 
ning student, and I do not know any other which 
covers just the same ground. It is a series of lec- 


PsycHoLoGy 


By 
Everett Dean Martin 
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tures given in the progress of the regular work of 
the Peoples Institute at Cooper Union. It is pri- 
marily an introduction to social psychology; but 
this made it necessary that the student have, first, 
a knowledge of some of the problems and methods 
and various points of view of general psychology. 
The aim was to select and emphasize in such a manner 
as would show what present-day psychology is all 
about, and what it has to contribute to a solution of 
the problems of living in our modern world. 

Dr. Swift is professor of 
psychology at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. 
| This is an excellent ac- 
| count of some of the prob- 
lems of “Applied Psychol- 
ogy.” It contains much interesting illustrative 
material, and is free from the guesswork and-rule-of- 
thumb methods which one frequently sees in attempts 
to “apply” psychology to everyday problems. On 
the other hand the author has succeeded in avoiding 
the technical jargon which psychologists sometimes 
use to give an appearance of being scientific. It is 
a very human book. The author lays stress upon 
behavior, upon habits of adjustment to the realities 
and tasks of living, hence upon habits of work, think- 
ing and acting. The scope of the book is neces- 
sarily limited to a definite number of applications, 


PsycHOLOGY AND 
THE Day’s WorK 


By Edgar James Swift 
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somewhat arbitrarily chosen, but the author has on 
the whole succeeded in selecting those types of con- 
duct that are fundamental to thinking and acting. 
This book will give a fairly good idea of what may 
be done in the field of applied psychology. 

Dr. Allport has been a f[ 
research scholar at Har- | SOGLAT, 
vard University and at the |. 
University of North Caro- 
lina. He has also been for 
some time one of the edi- 
tors of the Journal of Abnormal Psychology and 
Social Psychology. Social psychology is new, and 
although a large number of books are written on the 
subject most of them are little more than pleas for 
the authors’ pet theory and show very little first- 
hand knowledge either of social behavior or of psy- 
chology. The author of this book is a notable ex- 
ception. He emphasizes the mental traits of the 
individuals who constitute any social group. He 
bases his conclusions on a rather extensive laboratory 
study, an account of which appears in the first part 
of the book. In his application of his principles 
to social situations he gives an excellent summary 
and critical discussion of the conclusions of social 
psychology as it exists at present. The book is thor- 
ough, and it is interesting reading. I advise the 
reader to read the second part first. 
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